CHAPTER XII
SUNDRY USES
THERE are sundry uses for acetylene, and to some extent for carbide,
which are not included in what has been said in previous chapters of
this book ; and to them a few words may be devoted.
In orchards and market gardens enormous damage is frequently
done to the crops by the ravages of caterpillars of numerous species.
These caterpillars cannot bo caught by hand, and hitherto it has proved
exceedingly difficult to cope with them. However, when they have
changed into the perfect state, the corresponding butterflies and moths,
like most other winged insects, are strongly attracted by a bright light.
As acetylene can easily be burnt in a portable apparatus, and as the
burners can be supplied with gas at such comparatively hi^h pressure
that the flames are capable of withstanding sharp gusts of wind even
when not protected by glass, the brilliant light given by acetylene
forms an excellent method of destroying the insects before they have
had time to lay their eggs. Two methods of using the light have been
tried with astonishing success: in one a naked llanie is .supported
within some receptacle, such as a barrel with one end knocked out, the
interior of which is painted heavily with treacle ; in the other the
flame is supported over an open dish iillecl with some cheap heavy
oil (or perhaps treacle would do equally well). .In the first ease the
insects are attracted by the light and are caught by the adhesive surfaces ;
in the second they are attracted and singed, and then drowned in, or
caught by, the liquid. Either a well-made, powerful, vehicular lamp
with its bull's-eye (if any) removed could be used for this purpose,
or a portable generator of any kind might be connected with iho burner
through a flexible tube. It in necessary that the lights should be lit
just before dusk when the weather is tine and the nights dark, and
for some twenty evenings in J une or July, exactly at the period of the
year when the perfect insects are coming into existence. In some of
the vineyards of Beaujolais, in Franco, where great havoc has been
wrought by the pyralid, a set of 10-eandlo-power lamps wore put up
during July 1901, at distances of 150 yards apart, using generators
containing 0 oz. of carbide, and dishes tilled with water and petroleum